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(Continued from page 51.) 
However public a person Adam may be ac- 
counted, and however his posterity might, with- 
out a Redeemer, have been by any thought 


chargeable with his sin, though I am unable to 
conceive how any man should deserve condem- 
nation for what he could not help; yet our Sa- 
viour having paid the price of our redemption, 
by tasting death for every man,* there cannot 
be anything chargeable to Adam’s descendants, 
merely on account of his transgression, exclu- 
sive of their own. Original sin, therefore, in 
that sense which implies guilt in them for his 
offence, I apprehend has no foundation in truth. 
Nor, was it really so, could aay ceremonious per- 
formance of men, or even all the water of Jor- 
dan, wash it away. All exterior forms, however 
mistakenly exalted, or celebrated amongst man- 


kind, are put outward and visible signs, and al- | 


together ineffectual towards any real change or 
reformation of the subject. 
tle children who are taken away before they have 
personally offended, they cannot in equity be 
chargeable, but may with just confidence be re- 
signed, as perfectly safe in the arms of their Sa- 
viour, who declared, “‘ Of such is the kingdom 
of heaven ;’’} and also told his followers, * ex- 
cept ye be converted, and become as little chil- 
dren, ye shall not enter the kingdom of hea- 
ven.” t 

The vital part of man’s religion and duty 
stands, principally, in a right attention to, and a 
faithful obedience of the manifestation of the 
spirit of Christ in the heart and conscience. He 
who pays due and constant regard to this, is in 

*Heb. ii. 9. 


+ Mat. xix. 14. t Ibid. xviii. 3. 
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his measure a follower of Christ, and has, in 
some degree, the reality of Christianity in him ; 
live under what mode of profession, or in what 
part of the world soever he may. For who isa 
servant of Christ but he that willingly obeys 
him? Is he who willingly acts according to his 
verbal precepts, a follower of Christ; and is not 
he who, without the knowledge of these, with 
equal willingness follows the leadings of his spi- 
rit, ales his servant? Of this spirit the truly 
virtuous and religious amongst the gentiles were, 
in degree, partakers; “for,” saith holy writ, 
“when the gentiles which have not the law, do 
by ‘nature the things contained in the law, these, 
having not the law, are a law unto themselves ; 
which show the work of the law written in their 
hearts; their conscience also bearing witness, 
and their thoughts the meanwhile accusing or 
else excusing one another.’’* 

The words ty nature here, | apprehend, are 
not to be understood as if the apostle intended 
the gentiles became virtuous iby any goodness in 
their fallen nature, which must be the same as 
all other men’s. The context shows, he was 


| here distinguishing between those who enjoyed 


the ministration of the Mosaic \law, and those 
who had it not ; and he useth the expression, by 
nature, in the same sense as if he had said, with- 
out an education under the law; and proceeds 


| to show, that though they had jit not, yet they 


practised the substance intended by the law. 
This showed not, that their own ‘hearts were their 
law, but as the apostle explains it, that the work 
of the law was written in their hearts, and that 


_,. ©). | they had a part in the new covenant; in refe- 
And respecting lit- | neh ed 8 : : 
rence to which it is said, “I will put my law in 


| their inward parts, and write it in their hearts.’’t 


Though they were without the law of Moses, 
they were not without law to God. For, by re- 
ceiving and \retaining the divine impressions in 
their consciences, they were under the law to 
Christ, or subject to the manifestation of his 
spirit in their hearts; and in proportion to their 
obedience, partakers of the nature of the divine 
principle within them. By the icternal opera- 
tion of this nature, it was that they became re- 
formed in heart, and rectified in life and prac- 
tice, so far as they were so; or as the text has 
it, enabled “ to do the things contained in the 


*Rom. ii. 14, 15. t Jer. xxxi. 33. 
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law.” Originally disordered, and actually de-) 

raved, their own nature as men could never 

ave led and empowered them to this; for since 
the primary lapse, it is prone to evil,* and true 
reformation and religion arise not from that dis- 
ordered and corrupt ground. They come not by 
nature, but by grace. They are the fruit of that 
seed universally sown in every heart, by the great 
and good Husbandman for that end. Were it 
not for the notices and powers communicated by 
this internal principle, man must have continued 
to proceed in the increase of corruption, irreli- 
gion and misery; as appears too evidently by the 
conduct of such as disregard it. Not by follow- 
ing their own nature therefore, but by obedience 
to the inward law of the divine nature written 
in the heart, the conscientiously virtuous among 
the gentiles, as well as others, were enabled to 
per rform the things, or just mcral!s, contained in 
the Mosaic law ; and thereby to evidence in their 
measures, the effectual operation and authority 
of the divine lawgiver within them. 

The gentiles, therefore, partaking of the law 
written in the beart, cannot properly be said to 
be excluded from all share in the new covenant, 
or dispensation of 'the gospel. ‘The gospel, ta- 
ken in its full extent, is the rev elation of the 
love and mercy, and the offer and operation of 
the grace of God, through Christ, to fallen man, 
in his natural and corruptible state, in order to 
his restoration and salvation. It is not wholly 
contracted into the mere tidings ; but including 
these, goes deeper, and essentially consists in the 
thing declared by them; the power of God ad- 
ministered to the salvation of the soul. + By 
this the outward coming of Christ is rendered 
truly and fully effectual to each individual. Those 
who believe in, and obey him in his inward and 
spiritual manifestations, by which the gospel is 
preached in every rational creature under Hea 

ven, may come to be partakers of his life, and 
be saved by him from the second death of eter- 
nal misery, though providentially incapacitated to 
know the exterior history of his incarnation, &c. 

That virtuous and devout gentiles were ap- 
proved of God, appears in the case of Corne- 
lius ;$ for we find that before his reception of his- 
torical and verbal Christianity, his sincere devo- 
tion, and reverence toward his Creator, and chari- 
table acts to the needy, “came up for a memo- 
rial before God,’’ who a'so now taught Peter, 
verse 15, the gentil s he had thus cleansed were 
no more to be esteemed common or unclean than 
the believing Jews, and gave him of a truth to 
ret « that God is no respecter of persons ; 

ut in every nation, he that feareth him, and 
worketh righteousaces; is accepted with him. ”§ 

Hence it appears, that those who conscien- 
tiously obey the spiritual manifestations of Christ 
in them, are internally, though not by outward 

*Rom. vii. 18. 
} Acts. x. 2, 3, 4. 


¢t Rom. i. 16. 
§ Acts x. 34, 35. 
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profession, his disciples and followers, and truly 
believe in him go far as he is revealed to them ; 
for obedience is the certain proof of a right 
faith. And I make no question, that those in 
any part of the globe, who, from invincible ob- 
stacles, have not the opportunity of historical 
Christianity, in their obedience to the spiritual 
appearance of Christ in their hearts, are accepted, 
and partake of the benefits of his death. Why 
should they not be as capable of receiving ad- 
vantage by the sacrifice of Christ, as disadvan- 
tage by the fall of Adam, whilst they are equally 
strangers to the history of both? But certainly, 
those to whom the sacred writings are providen- 
tially communicated, are under double obliga- 
tion, since they are favored with that additional 
instrumental advantage ; and it will tend to their 
greater condemnation, if they believe not unto 
obedience. For, however high the profession of 
such may be, they are but imperfect, superficial, 
ineffectual believers, who hold with the external 
part, and experience not the internal : Chris- 
tians in name, but not in deed and in truth. It 
is essential to us who have the scriptures, to 
believe both in the outward coming, and inward 

ministration of our Saviour; resigning to him, 
and trusting in him, with that faith of the ope- 
ration of God, which works by love to the puri- 
fication of the heart, and is the saving faith of 
the gospel. 

Complete Christianity has both an inside and 
an outside; a profession or bodily appearance, 
and a life and virtue, which is ay u soul to that 
body. Those who are in possession of both, are 
complete Christians. Those who have the in- 
ward part without the outward, though incom- 
plete in that respect, will in the sight of perfect 
equity, certainly be preferred to such as have the 
latter without the former; and it would be well 
for all who have the history, and profess the 
Christian religion, yet walk contrary to its re- 
quirings, could they change conditions at last 
with such conscientious gentiles. Let those who 
are so deeply affected “with absurdity, as to 
believe or imagine that infinite wisdom, good- 
ness and equity, has confined salvation to “such 
of his creatures as happen, without any choice of 
their own, to inhabit particular spots of the globe, 
are formalised after a peculiar manner, or enter- 
tain one particular set of articles and opinions, 
let such duly consider the following texts. ** Veri- 
ly I say unto you, I have not found so great 
faith, no not in Israel ; and I say unto you, “that 
many shall come from the east and west, and 
shall sit down with Abraham, and Isaac, and Ja- 
cob, in the kingdom of heaven ; but the chil- 
dren of the kingdom,” by education merely, 
“shall be cast out into outer darkness; there 
shall be weeping and gnashing of teeth.* “ Af- 
ter this I beheld, and lo, a great paints, 
which no man could number, of all nations, and 


* Mat. viii. 10, 11, 12. 
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kindreds, ond people, and tongues, 5, stood before convictions, “that denying ungodliness and 
the throne, and before the Lamb, ‘clothed with worldly lusts, we should live soberly, righteously, 
white robes, und palms in their hands ; and cried | and godly in this present world.”* Thus, “ the 
with a loud voice, saying, Salvation to our God, | mighty God, even the Lord hath spoken, and 
who sitteth upon the throne, and unto the | called the earth, from the rising of the sun unto 
Lamb !’’* the going down thereof.”’t All the personal in- 

Real Christianity consists not in the profes- | structions, and writings of the prophets, apostles 
sion of any framed articles of belief, nor in the | and their cotemporaries, taken in their full ex- 
practice of signs and ceremonies, however dis- tent, have never been any thing near so univer- 
played with exterior pomp, or whatever signifi- | sal amongst mankind, as this =~; and power of 
cance may be fancifully attributed to them by | God; for it always hath been, and is present to 
their supporters. Form and profession make | every individual in all nations, and throughout 
not a real Christian, but the putting on of a new | every g generation. 
nature. * They that are Christ’s, have cruci-| He who is given fora light to the gentiles, 
fied the flesh with the affections and lusts.”+— | and God’s salvation to the ends of the earth,t 
“Tf any man be in Christ, he is a new creature, | not only dispenseth of his grace universally and 
old things are passed away; behold all things | individually, but even waits to be gracious. 
are become new, and all things are of God.’’t | “ Behold,” saith he, “Istand at the door and 
The necessity of regeneration, the power by | knock: if any man hear my voice, and open the 
which it is effected, and the co-operation of God | door, I will come in to him, and will sup with 
and man therein, are all included in that text; him, and he with me.”§ This is Christ in spi- 
“If ye live after the flesh, ye shall die; but if|rit, who proclaimeth, He that hath an ear let 
ye through the spirit do mortify the deeds of the | him hear. 
body, ye shall live. For as many as are led by | Query. But if man in his fallen estate be 
the spirit of God, they are the sons of God.’’§ wr how can the dead hear ? 

The new birth is not brought forth in particu-| Answ. When the Saviour called “ Lazarus, 
lars imperceptibly. The new man is renewed | come forth "| the dead was quickened and im- 
in knowledge ;!| in a certain and sensible expe- | mediately obeyed. The voice of him who is a 
rience. The soul in whom it is going forward, | quickening spirit isa quickening power. “The 
has an internal sense of it through its whole pro- | hour is coming, and now is, when the dead shall 
gress, and must keep a steady eye thereunto, that | hear the voice of the Son of God, and they that 
it may go forward. ‘ We all,” says the apostle, | hear, shall live.””** 

“with open face beholding as in a glass, the | Query. What is meant by his standing at the 
glory of the Lord, are changed into the same | door? 

image, from glory to glory, even as by the spirit Answ. His wonderful condescension, patience 
of the Lord.” By looking at the deceitful | and long forbearance, in waiting upon the soul 
beauty of temptation men fall into sin, and by | of man, as for an entrance ; that as he is a ra- 
keeping a steadfast eye inwardly unto Christ in | tional creature, he may be prevailed with will- 
spirit, with humble resignation to him, and ear- | ingly to open his heart to his Redeemer and re- 
nest desire after him, man finds preservation, | ceive him. 

and gradually advanceth from one degree of} Query. How doth Christ in spirit knock, or 
grace to another, till he experienceth a renewal | call ? 

of the Divine likeness upon his soul, and an in- | Answ. By influencing the soul in its seasons 
ward translation out of sin, darkness and death, | of quietude, so as to excite inclinations and de- 
into Divine light, life and holiness ; and thereby, | sires toward good ; and also, at other times, by 
in conclusion, from anxiety and misery, to peace | distressing it with the painful sensations of guilt 





and felicity. and remorse, for its sinful pursuits and prac- 
The natural man may polish and adorn him- | tices. 

self with variety of literature, arts and breed- | Query. How shall man open to him, and re- 

ing; but in his ‘best accomplishments, he is but | ceive him ? 


the natural man still, which the apostle declares, Answ. By resigning his attachment to self, 
receiveth not the things of the spirit of God, | and the propensities of sense, and humbly adhe- 
neither can he know them.** This is the vatu- | ring to the voice, or present manifestations of the 
ral condition of all men, before the work of reno- | spirit. 

vation is begun in them; and seeing all stand| Query. How doth the Lord come in and sup 
in need of divine grace to effect it, and that | with man, and make him a partaker of his sup- 
“ God will have, or willeth, all men to be saved, | per? 

and tocome unto the knowledge of the truth ;’’tt Answ. When the spiritof Christ is received 
so, “the grace of God that bringeth salvation, by the soul in faith, love and due submission, 
hath appeared to all men, teaching us,” by its he on by degrees to set it at liberty 1 from 





~* Rev. vii.9, 10. {Gal.v.24. $2Cor.v. 17,18. | *Tit.ii. 11,12. fPsal.i.1. 4 Isa. xix. 6. 
§ Rom. viii. 13, 14. {| Col. iii. 10. 4 2 Cor. iii. 18. § Rev.i iii. 20. | John xi. on @ 1 Cor. xv. 45. 
** 1 Cor. ii; 14. tt 1 Tim. ii. 4. * John v. 25. 
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the bondage and influence of corruption; for, ; dear wife and children, he said: “ When this 
‘‘ where the spirit of the Lord is,” in possession, | does take place, I know it will be painful to you, 


“ there is liberty ;’’* and when he hath brought 
the soul into a proper degree of purification, he 
sheds the comfort of his love into it, and makes | 
it a partaker of the communion of sdints, which 
is inward and spiritual. This is the true supper | 
of the Lord. He who participates of this, dis- | 
cerns and tastes the Lord’s spiritual body, and | 
experienceth iyto be meat indeed, and his blood | 
to be drink indeed.t 
To be continued. j 
Brief notice of JosePuH Watson, of Cockermouth, 
an Elder, who died 28th of 12th month, 1853, | 
aged 68 years. 

This dear friend, whose peaceful close we are 
recording, filled, for many years, the station of 
an Elder in the Church, well esteemed, fully 
alive to its duties and responsibilities, and mindful 
of the apostolic exhortation, “‘ Take good heed to | 
yourselves, and all the flock over which the Holy 
Ghost hath made you overseers.” 

He had very humble views of his own Christian 
attainments, and was fearful of any merit being 
ascribed to the creature, often expressing, with 
much feeling, that to him belonged nothing but 
blushing and confusion of face: “To the Lord | 
alone belongeth righteousness.” During a pro- | 
tracted illness, and gradual prostration of bodily 
strength, he had at seasons to experience depres- 
sing feelings, and some mental conflicts; but, 
through all, he found a sure refuge in the free | 
mercy of God in Christ Jesus, which enabled him 
to hold fast his confidence, and to possess bis soul 
in patience, and in meek and hopeful trust. On 
one of these occasions, he was heard thus to sup- 
plicate : “‘O my Saviour, be thou my rock and 
my refuge! Thou art riches in poverty, a never 
failing help in every time of need.” 

At another time of great exhaustion, he calmly 
observed to his surrounding family, “The doc- 
tors can do nothing for me, but there is a Great 
Physician who can. Yes, ‘there is balm in 
Gilead, there is a Physician there;’”’ and then 
he fervently prayed, “ O God ! send thy guardian | 
angel to conduct me across the billowy waters; | 
and whenI pass through the dark valley, en- 
lighten me with thy countenance, and land me on | 
that happy shore, where all is peace and bliss for | 
evermore.” Again, when in great suffering, he | 
exclaimed, “‘ Oh ! what shall I do ?—rest myself 
on the bosom of Jesus.” | 

Reviving a little, he gave explicit directions 
respecting some outward arrangements, and then | 
added, “Ihave nothing more to say, nothing 
more to think of, but my adorable Redeemer; | 
and I believe I caf fully adopt the language, | 
‘My dear partner will be cared for, my children 
_provided for, and there is a place prepared for 
me,—a place of rest!’’” Then, addressing ‘his 


*2 Cor. iii. 17. t John vi. 55. 


| pleased to say, it is enough.”’ 
' me a little of thy peace, O Father, and faith and 


but hope you will be resigned with a Christian 
resignation.” 

To a near relative he said: “I have often to 
traverse dreary deserts ; but, at other times, I am 
favored with sweet glimpses of Canaan. I wish 
we could all be more concerned to number our 
blessings than to murmur at our trials ; how much 
better it would be fur us.” After sending mes- 


| sages of love and encouragement to his absent 


friends, he thus supplicated for himself, “ O be 


| pleased to send mea little help out of thy sane- 


tuary, my gracious Saviour! 


Help is laid upon 
Thee. 


Assist me to bear all, until thou art 
Again, “ Grant 


patience; O, my sweet Saviour, whether in life 


, or death, in pain or otherwise, enable me to say, 


Thy holy, blessed will be done.” 
Whilst often concerned to approach the divine 
footstool as an humble supplicant for pardon and 


| forgiveness, a clear sense of the mercy of God in 


Christ Jesus extended to him, prompted the ejac- 
ulation, ‘ Praises, praises! © to praise, adore, 
magnify, und extol Thy name, who, with the Son 
of thy love, alone art worthy through the count- 
less ages of eternity !” 

Twelfth month, 23rd. In the evening, aftera 
time of great suffering, he said, “ 1 am afraid I 
am not yet sufficiently brought down into the 
valiey of humiliation.” 

Karly the following morning he was engaged 
in supplication, that bis sins might be blotted out, 
and his confidence a little renewed. How com- 
forting to the weary, exercised pilgrim, to feel in 
the time of extremity, that the prayer of faith is 
still regarded with acceptance by a compassionate 
Lord and Saviour! In the evening, he said, “1 
have now a pleasant prospect; I feel a little en- 
couraged. Amidst all our trials and sufferings 
there is One who is able to save, and mighty to 
deliver to the uttermost. ‘To think of the love of 
our dear Saviour! to come down to die for us 
poor sinners” After a few more conflicts of 
nature, a few more trials and provings of faith, 
the near prospect of the heavenly City opened be- 
fore him, when he thus gave utterance to his feel- 
ings: “‘No more pain, no more suffering; but 
all joy, peace and harmony. All singing praises 
to “ewe God and the Lamb. No need of the 
sun, nd need of the moon, no need of the stars, 
for the glory of the Lord doth lighten it, and the 
Lamb is the light thereof.’’ 

A while afterwards, he said, “I have been 
favored with a glimpse of the saints, clothed in 
white garments, and J feel that through adorable 
mercy, | shall be permitted to join them in sing- 
ing eternal praises.” 

After sending messages of Christian counsel to 
some dear friends, he said, ‘‘I do feel desirous of 
not saying too much, but I do not wish to carry 
anything away with me that [ ought to express. 

















[ have a hope, that I may, through the unbounded 
mercy of (iod in Christ Jesus, my adorable Re- 
deemer, and Intereessor with the Father, be re- 
ceived into rest ; 
mercy of God in Christ Jesus; I have nothing, it 
is all in mercy.” 

When rapidly sinking, he was heard to say, 
“QO, where am [?—on my heavenward journey !” 
and a little before his close, he thus supplicated, 
“ Almighty Father, may it please thee to take me 
to thyself; but O, give me patience to bear all, 
and to waitthytime.”’ Soon after he peacefully 
passed away.— Annual Monitor. 





IDIOCY IN MASSACHUSETTS. 
Sixth Annual Report of the Massachusetts Schovi 
for Idiotic and Feeble-minded Youth. 12mo. 
pp- 33. Boston. 


In a recent article on the subject of “ Idiots 
and their Instruction,” we gave a brief summary 
of the measures that have been adopted by seve- 


ral States in the Union for the improvement of 


this unfortunate, and hitherto, almost entirely 
neglected class. 
Samuel G. 


ment, presenting not only a variety of interest- 


ing facts, but many important general views, to | 


which the experience and sagacity of the writer 
accord an eminent authority. 

As we have already stated, the number of pu- 
pils in this Institution in January, 1853, was 
thirty-seven. Fourteen have been since admit- 
ted and nine discharged, making the present 
number forty-two, of which thirty one are bene- 
ficiaries of the State, and eleven are private pu- 
pils. Two out of the nine discharged were 


greatly improved, but the others did not receive | 


any considerable benefit. These gave little hopes 
of improvement when admitted into the School, 
and were retained long enough to show the des- 
perate character of their case. Still the princi- 
ple is adopted, never to rely upon first appear- 
ances—some cases which promise most at the 
commencement do not improve at all—while 
others that seemed hopeless turn out remarkably 
well at last. 

It is worthy of notice that most of the dis- 


charged pupils had for years been subject to se- 


vere and oft-recurring fits. This symptom, how- 
ever, does not preclude all hope of improvement, 
as several affected in this way have obtained a | 
permanent cure, while others are decidedly bet- | 
ter than they were. Although the pupils are 


all young, they do not show the characteristic | 


strength and activity of youth. 
standard of health is low. This is easily ac- 
counted for. They usually come of “poor 
stock,” and that which is deeply tainted with 
scrofula. For the most part, one at least of their 
parents was of feeble structure, or in an un- 
healthy condition either of body or mind.— 


Their general 


. 
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but mind, it is a// through the | 


The Report before us by Dr. | 
Howe, President of the Massachu- | 
setts School for Idiotie Youth, is a valuable docu- | 
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Formed of such imperfect materials, many of 
them cannot resist ordinary exposure after birth, 
and die either in infancy or in early childhood. 
Numbers while yet in tender years are destroyed 
by epilepsy and kindred disorders. Others are 
so weakened by fits, by gluttony, by self-abuse, 
by drugs and other pernicious influences, that 
they cannot resist an ordinary attack of disease, 
‘and die young. . Few reach maturity; fewer 
| still survive to old age. 

In an investigation made by Dr. Howe a few 
years since of the antecedents of three hundred 
and fifty-nine congenital idiots, several facts were 
elicited which will deserve the attention of in- 
telligent philanthropists. ‘lt was found that 
}almost all these came of very poor and feeble 
pecnapeaner such as, inanimals, farmers would 

|mever breed from. It was found in every case 
except four—that is, in three hundred and fifty- 
five out of the three hundred and fifty-nine 
| cases—that the parents were closely related by 
| blood ; or that one or the other of them had a 
decided hereditary tendency to mental derange- 
| ment ; 





| body; or was impaired in health by disease ; or 
by intemperance, or by sensual excesses—so that 
the idiocy of the child was clearly explicable 
upon physiological principles.” 

“Tn the matter of intermarriage of relatives,” 
says Dr. Howe, ‘‘ my experience with various 
classes of children goes to show that nature 
protests against it,and sometimes with terrible 
vehemence. Where both parties are of sound 
constitutions, and without marked tendency to 
any particular form of disease, the liability to 
infirmity among the immediate offspring is small. 
Where one party is of unsound constitution, the 
liability is greater. Where both are unsound, 
it isvery great. Where one party has a consti- 
| tutional tendency to a particular form of disease, 
and the other either has no such tendency, or a 
tendency to some other form of disease, the di- 
verging tendencies seem to correct each other, 
| so that the liability is not great ; but where both 
| have the same constitutional tendency, then the 
| danger i is so great that some kind of infirmity 
is almost sure to appear in some of the off- 
spring.” 

In regard to the general principles on which 
the School is conducted, Dr.’ Howe gives the 
| following judicious statement : 
ee, When we finda child whose mind is not de- 

| veloped at the usual period, or is developed very 
imperfectly, that is, a child who seems to be 
| more or less idiotic, we infer that there must be 
structural and radical defect in some part of that 
child’s bodily organization, or else some obstruc- 
| tion in the performance of its functions. We 
infer this just asa watchmaker, who finds a 
watch keeping time badly, infers that it was not 
made right, or else that its “ works”’ are out of 
order. If there is any important misconstruc- 
tion or defect, the difficulty is in the very orga- 





or was of a marked scrofulous habit of 
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nization of the child, and we cannot remove it ; 
we can but partially remedy it. We cannot, 
lke the watchmaker, put ina new spring or cog, 
for we have nocreative power. If, however, the 
parts are all well formed, and all in their places, 
then it is only the functional operation that is ¢e- 
ranged, and we may hope, as the watchmaker 
does in respect to a dirty, but well made watch, 
to remedy the evil. We must not shun or flinch 
this materialistic view. It is the only sound 
one, and those who would treat idiotic children 
successfully, must act upon it trustfully and fear- | 
lessly. They are weak who deny it. It stands | 
manifest. It is an ordinance of nature; and it 
is characterized, like every other ordinance, by 
divine wisdom and benevolence. 

Nor is it important that teachers alone should | 
admit this principle. Parents, in the true in- 
terest of their children, should understand it, 
and act accordingly. It has already been re- 
marked thet parents are usually slower than 
others to see, and when they see, slower to ad- 
mit the idiocy of a child. Sometimes, when 
the fact is too manifest to be concealed even 
from the partial eye of affection, they keep the 
little ones out of the way, and lose precious years | 
in inaction. There is no reluctance to admit | 
that it is sick, or puny, or subject to fits; but | 
any mental deficiency is blinked out of sight. 
Among numerous cases where parents come to 
consult us about a child, there is rarely one | 





where they admit frankly, at the outset, that it | 
is idiotic. They always begin a great way off, | 
and approach the subject gradually, saying that | 
the child cannot do this or that; cannot under- | 
stand one thing or another; but then they state | 
eagerly something else that it can do, or can say, 


and they apologize for what it cannot. sey | 
beg us not to suppose that the poor thing is an 
idiot ; but especially not to suppose that it was 
born so. We know what they mean, and how | 
they feel, and can usually infer the truth from 
their efforts to conceal it. 

The greater reluctance to admit the fact of 
mental than of bodily infirmity is so general as to 
he interesting psychologically. It is not conven- 
tional ; it springs out of the very nature of man, 
and shows his disposition to esteem more highly 
things spiritual than things material. The mother 
weeps for the bodily infirmity of her child, but 
she blushes for his mental infirmity. The tear 
is natural, and the blush is not all conventional. 

Now if it were generally understood that the 
mental deficiency or peculiarity is usually the 
direct consequence of bodily imperfection, and 
that this imperfection is subject to hereditary 
laws.of descent, the infirmity might, perhaps, be 
of less frequent recurrence ; and when it did 
occur, the parents would be spared some unne- 
cessary pain, and would resort at the earliest 
moment to the proper treatment of their unfor- 
tunate offspring.” 

Hence it is important to begin with attempts 
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to improve the general health. The curative 
tendency of nature should be kept constantly in 
mind, in the treatment of idiotie children. 

‘‘ The growth and strength of the brain depend 
upon the health and vigor of the great central 
organs of the trunk. If these are in full vigor, 
they affect the brain favorably, which conse- 
quently attains its maximum of power, and the 
person feels particularly bright ; but if the great 
organs are in any way embarrassed in their func- 
tions, the brain partakes of the embarrassment, 
and the man who owns it becomes stupid. We 
frequently and plainly see this in every day life. 
We find a man who seems to stand upon the di- 
viding line between average sense and stupidity. 
During youth and early manhood his body is in 
vigorous condition, and his brain, stimulated by 
fresh blood, is then at its maximum activity, if 
not of power, and the man shows average ability. 
But when the period of greatest intensity of the 
automatic functions is passed over, the brain 
slackens in its action, the mental manifestations 


| diminish, and the man is said to be a weak man, 


if nota fool, long before he dies.” 

To show the close connexion between physi- 
cul causes and moral results, where none would 
be suspected by the casual observer, Dr. Howe 
cites the following interesting case, which oc- 
curred among his pupils : 

“Ww , a lad of ten years old, was brought 
to us because he could not be taught in common 
schools, nor governed by common methods. 
There was nothing in his appearance to indicate 
any mental deficiency, or any bodily defect or 
ailment. On the contrary, he was a bright look- 
ing, hearty, active little fellow. He was well 
formed in all respects. His flesh was hard and 
elastic, his skin clear, his eye bright, und his 
bearing and actions showed that he was full of 
the elastic vigor of youth. Heshowed no sign 
of imbecility, or deficiency of any particular fa- 
culty. He conversed well, and seemed to be do- 
cile and affectionate ; nevertheless, he could not 
be taught by the common methods, and he was, 
moreover, the very incarnation of mischief. He 
had a genius for tormenting people, and it mani- 
fested itself in a thousand ingenious and striking 
ways. He seemed possessed of an evil spirit, 
which would not be exorcised by any prayer, nor 
subdued by any rod. It continually prompted 
him to mischief; and it was feared that, as he 
grew older, he would become dangerous to be 
left at large. 

Now, but for one additional symptom, it would 
have seemed absurd to attribute this boy’s per- 
versity of disposition, and of behaviour, to any 
physical cause. He would have been whipped 
us a naughty, wicked boy ; and when grown older 
have been punished, perhaps, as a perverse 
criminal. This additional symptom is the oc- 
currence, at irregular periods, of severe fits of 
an epileptic character. The spirit suddenly 
rends him; he falls down; is convulsed, and 
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then, after a few moments’ struggle, becomes sabstentives only. Seven are speechless, or use 
again the mischievous imp that he was before. | only interjectional expressions. A few can read 
Here is a clear indication of physical affection , simple sentences and comprehend them. Some 
of the brain, or some part of the nervous sys-| pronounce words which they see pointed out, 
tem, but, whether structural or functional, has; without really knowing the meaning. Arithme- 
not yet been ascertained. It was, however,| tic is constantly studied, as an excellent gym- 
soon discovered, by close watching, that he had| nastic exercise. Some idiots are quick at figures. 
the habit of slyly chewing and swallowing bits| Dr. Howe’s remarks on this subject are pointed : 
of wood, straw, strings, or anything that he | “ Ciphering, said an eminent philosopher, is 
could force down his throat. Kvery effort was | done in a small corner of a man’s brain, and be 
made to break up this habit, but in vain. No| might have added that it may be done in a smal! 
entreaties could prevail with him to forego it;; corner of a very small brain. Men of quick 
no watching could prevent him from indulging | parts are sometimes so deficient in the faculty of 
it. A wire mask was fastened upon his face, | numbers that they can hardly understand simple 
and taken off only at meal times ; but even then, | arithmetical processes ; and some are even per- 
if unwatched for a moment, he would contrive | plexed about reckoning change for money. On 
to work a straw or crooked stick under the mask ; the other hand, there are persons of less than 
and into his mouth. Of course every one of, general average ‘ability, who have what seems to 
these indigestible substances remained for an in-| be an intuitive perception of the relations of 
definite time in the alimentary canal, and caused ; numbers, and who can see at a glance the result 
irritation, which extended to the brain, and | of intricate combinations which ordinary per- 
tended to produce fits. sons can arrive at only by long and laborious ci- 
Now this boy was so intelligent and apparently | phering Some of these mathematical prodigies, 
so rational, that this habit of sw: allowing sticks | us they are called, not only have no other facul- 
and the like might be set down by unreflecting ty well developed except that of numbers, but 
persons as only another sign of his perverse dis. | even this ceases to work after they pass the pe- 
position. But the boy swallowed these sub-| riod of youth ; and from being tolerably bright, 
stances because he felt at the stomach an irre-| they become intolerably stupid. Such cases go 
sistible craving for them ; and this craving was, | to confirm the notion of the independence of the 
probably, only a symptom of a morbid condition | faculty by which we perceive the relations of 
of the brain. He could no more stop the cra-| numbers. 
ving than he could prevent a fit. He had less} <A few years ago, when one of these prodigies 
power to resist the craving than the toper, the | was at the height of his renown, he was exam- 
opium eater, or the smoker has to resist the cra-| ined by Mr. G , arude but very able mathe- 
ving for the favorite stimulus, for his moral | matician, who tried in vain to perplex him by 
sense had never fully been developed, and could | arithmetical questions. These were solved in- 
not be appealed to.” stantaneously and correctly, as Mr. G was 
In the practical operation of the school the| obliged to acknowledge, after a quarter of an 
first aim is to arouse the attention of the pupils, | hour’s work, with slate and pencil, upon each of 
especially to the forms, and other qualities of ob-| them. He then examined him a little upon 
jects. The next is to teach them the names by| other subjects, and being asked whether the 
which objects are called. This, in fact, is teach- | | youth would not make a great mathematician, 
ing language, but idiots do not pass beyond the | he replied contemptuously, ‘No! he will never 
mere rudiment: iry part of language, because they | be anything but a thundering cipherer!’ ” 
do not comprehend any thing more than the; About half the pupils study geography. One 
general furms, and sensible qualities and attri- | class can name the great divisions of land and 
butes of objects. “ When it comes to that sub- | water, the mountains, the rivers, and the like. 
tle but real transition from language expressive | They can give the names of States, and tell what 
of the qualities and attributes of m: sterial objects, | is the capital of each. With an expert teacher 
to language expressive of immaterial and moral | they can make a recitation that excites the ad- 
relations, they stumble at the very threshold. | miration of a charitable audience. Linear draw- 
An idiot may, perhaps, make the transition per-| ing and writing are taught to all who are capa- 
feetly enough, from the pleasure of tasting sweets, | ble of learning. ‘The change which has been 
to pleasure in the society of another, to say,| brought about in many of the unfortunate chil- 
understandingly, I love John or Mary; possibly | dren is very great. Their dirty and disorderly 
to say, John or Mary is sweet—good—kind ; | habits have beencorrected. They can take care 
but here he stops; or if, as we are sometimes | of themselves in respect to many wants which 
told, he does uot stop here, but goes on to ac-| formerly had to be ministered to by others. They 
quire the more complex parts of language, then | can dress and feed themselves with much more 
he is no louger an idiot.” readiness and propriety. Some are beginning 
None of the pupils, then, use language in the | to be useful in many ways. Nothing, however, 
more complex and subtle furms. A few make need be added upon this matter to what has been 
use of all the common parts of speech. Six use said in former reports, except that there isa 
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gradual and steady improvement. This must 
be obvious to those who knew the former, and 
see the present condition of the pupils. Many 
who were formerly noisy, dirty, gluttonous, vio- 
lent and unmanageable are now quiet, tidy, tem- 
perate, docile and obedient.” 

The admirable management of the Massachu- 
setts School will be perceived from our abstract 
of the President’s Report, which no one can read 
without a high appreciation of his generous phi- 
lanthropic efforts and a deep interest in the fate 
of the unfortunates to whom his labors have 
been so energetically devoted. 


FRIENDS’ REVIEW. 


PHILADELPHIA, TENTH MONTH 14, 1854. 


It has been with unfeigned regret that the Editor 
of Friends’ Review has found himself compelled, 
in the performance of the service which he has 
undertaken, to expose the evidences of weakness 
and dissension, which, during several years, have 
disturbed the harmony and diminished the influ- 
ence of our once peaceful Society. In the pre- 
paration of the notices which his editorial duties 
required, care has been taken to publish nothing 
which was not supported by vouchers, known to be 
respectable, and believed to be entirely reliable ; 
aud rather to cover with the mantle of charity, 
than to exaggerate the errors of opinion or practice 
which it became necessary to bring into view. 
While entertaining no doubt of the soundness of 
the principles which he has always advocated, 
during these troublous times, he willingly accords 
to others the right of private judgment which he 
claims for himself. ’ 

Fully believing that the existing difficulty, which 
is evidently producing such lamentable fruits, is 
not owing to any contrariety of sentiments in re- 
gard to the fundamental doctrines, or even to what 
may be deemed the minor testimonies of our reli- 
gious society, but to misunderstandings and mis- 
conceptions of the sentiments and designs of each 
other, gladly would he employ his influence, small 
though it must necessarily be, to pour oil on the 
waters, and to incite our friends to a calm and 
candid examination of the ground on which they 
respectively stand. If we trace our present dis- 
sensions to their source, we shall probably find 
them, to use the energetic language of Johnson, 
** founded inconceivably in emptiness and dark- 
ness.”?> But emptiness and darkness, though 
negative qualities, may be traced toa positive 
cause. In this case, that cause must be a depar- 
ture, on the part, at least, of some of the disput- 
ants, from the love by which the primitive Chris- 
tians and the early members of our religious 
society were conspicuously distinguished. The 


> 
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writer of the “ short history of a long travel from 
Babylon to Bethel,” informs us, that one of the 
elders remarked to him, upon his notice of the 
harmony prevalent at the latter, that “ there could 
be no contention, except where two spirits were 
striving for the mastery.” 

Confidently believing that the spirit and power 
which raised up the religious Society of Friends 
in the beginning, rendering them conspicuously a 
light in the world, and the pioneers of moral im- 
provement, are as able to restore the primitive 
harmony now, as they were to collect our prede- 
cessors into one harmonious body, the Editor takes 
the liberty to admonish his friends to the renewed 
cultivation, in themselves and others, of those dis- 
positions which are promotive of harmony and 
peace ; and that while they endeavor to uphold 
the order and discipline of the Society with the 
firmness and constancy which the nature of the 
case may demand, the admonition of the Apostle 
may be duly regarded. ‘ Brethren, if a man be 
overtaken ina fault, ye which are spiritual restore 
such an one in the spirit of meekness; consider- 
ing thyself lest thou also be tempted. 


Inprana Yearty Mertinc.—Letters from a 
valued correspondent have furnished a summary 
of the proceedings of this body during the first 
four days ; from which the following is selected 
fur the information of our readers. Further par- 
ticulars will probably be given when the printed 
minutes come to hand. 

At the opening of the meeting on Fifth day, the 
28th, minutes or certificates for the following 
friends, from other Yearly Meetings, were pro- 
duced and read, viz., Nathaniel Sands from New 
York, John Scott from Baltimore, William G. John- 
son from North Carolina, Elizabeth Meader from 
New England, and her companions Thomas and 
Ruth Gifford. The general printed epistle from 
London, and Epistles in MS. from London, Dublin, 
New England, New York, Philadelphia and Bal- 
timore were received and read, none from North 
Carolina having come to hand. Fight thousand 
copies of the London general epistle were di- 
rected to be printed for distribution. A commit- 
tee, as usual, was appointed to prepare essays 0! 
epistles in return. 

The account of the proceedings, in relation to 
the Yearly Meeting of Ohio, as given in the Re- 
view last week, is fully confirmed. We are also 
informed by women Friends, who were present, 
that the report of the joint Committee, relative to 
Ohio Yearly Meeting, was adopted in the women’s 
meeting by an unusual expression of approval 
and without a dissen‘ing voice. 

On Sixth day the 29th, after reading and adopt: 
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ing the report respecting Ohio, the meeting pro- 
ceeded to the consideration of the state of society. 
The disclosures of the Quarters may be deferred 
till the printed minutes appear. 

On Seventh day 30th, an application from five 
of the Quarters, viz., Blue River, White Lick, 
Western, Concord and Union, requesting the pri- 
vilege of holding a yearly meeting at or near Plain- 
field, Indiana, to commence on the Second day 
preceding the third First day in the Ninth month, 
to be called Western Yearly Meeting, was taken 
into consideration, and a committee was ap- 
pointed to visit the Quarters from which the re- 
quest came, and report to the meeting next year 
their judgment, whether the request ought to be 
acceded to. 

By the report of the Boarding School Committee, 
it appears the average number of pupils during 
the winter was 85, and during the summer, 61 ; 
and that the school has sustained itself, besides 
affording a considerable amount for repairs. The 
price of boarding and tuition is advanced to $50 a 
session. 

The committee appointed last year, on the re- 
vision of the discipline, made a report proposing 


some changes in regard to grave stones, the pro™ | 


ceedings in relation to marriage, and the effect of 
marrying out of the order of Society. The con- 
sideration of this report was continued into the 
session on Second day, when it was adopted, to 
take effect when copies of the new discipline, of 
which 10,000 were directed to be printed, should 
be received by the monthly meetings. 

From the report of the Committee on Education, 
it appears that there are within the Yearly meet- 
ing 8,911 children of a suitable age to attend 


school, being 64 more than the number reported’ | 


last year. Number of monthly meeting schools 
112 ; other schools taught by Friends 150; num- 
ber of children taught in the former 3904: num- 


ber taught in the latter 3861; number receiving | 


no education 7; number of First day schools 137. 

The subject of discouraging our children and 
youth from the use of tobacco, which was noticed 
in the above report, introduced the meeting into 
a lively exercise, and an earnest desire was ex- 
pressed by many Friends, that the use of this of- 
fensive article might be discouraged and finally 
abandoned. Its injury to health, its cost, its filthi- 
ness, and its being generally the product of slavery, 
were reasons assigned for its exclusion. 

By information received after the foregoing was 
chiefly prepared for the press, we learn that the 
Yearly Meeting came to a solemn and satisfactory 
close on Third day, after a session of about five 
hours continuance; returning minutes being 
given to the Friends in attendance from other 
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Yearly Meetings, and epistles addressed as 
usual. 


ANNIVEKSARY OF THE UNION BENEVO- 
LENT ASSOCIATION. 


This Society will hold its Annual Meeting at 
the Musical Fund Hall on Third day evening next, 
{the 17th inst. Addresses will be delivered by 
eminent speakers. 





INDIAN CIVILIZATION. 


The Committee are desirous of envaging a well 
qualified Friend, as teacher of the school at Tone- 
sassa; also, one to aid in carrying on the farm, 
superintending the school, &c. Persons who may 
feel concerned to engage in either of those Stations, 
are desired to make early application to Joseph 
Elkinton, 377 south 2nd st., or Thomas Evans, No. 
| 10 Arch St. Philada., or to Ebenezer Worth, near 
| Hamorton, Chester county, or to Thomas Wistar, 
Fox Chase, Philadelphia co., Penna. 
Philada. 9th mo. 20, 1854. 











HAVERFORD SCHOOL. 


A Teacher is wanted in the Academical Depart- 
ments of this Institution. Toa member of the 
religious society of Friends, fully competent to 
prepare students to enter on a collegiate course, 
with tact and experience in the government of a 
school, a highly favorable position is offered. 

Address, Tuomas Kimser, No. 50 North Fourth 
street. 

Ninth month, 1854. 4t 


| 
| 


| MECHANICS, INVENTORS AND MANUFACTURERS! 
$570 IN CASH PRIZES. 


Volume 10 of the “Scirentiric AMERICAN” commences 
on the 10th of September. It is chiefly devoted to the ad- 
vancement of the interests of Mechanics. Inventors, Manu- 
| facturers and Farmers, and is edited by men practically 
skilled in the arts and sciences. Probably no other journal 
of the same character is so extensively circulated, or so gene- 
| rally esteemed for its practical ability. Near'y all the valu- 
| able Patents which issue weekly from the Patent Office are 
illustrated with Engravings, and the claims of all the patents 
are published regu'arly in its columns as they are issued, 
thus making it a perfect scientific and mechanical encyclo- 
pedia of information upon the subjects of Mechanical Im- 
provements, Chemistry, Engineering and the Sciences gene- 
rally. It is published weekly in quarto frm, suitable for 
binding, and each voiume contains four hundred and six een 
pages of reading matter, several hundred engravings, with a 
ful and complete index. Its circu ation of the last volume 
exceeded 23,000 copies per week, and the practical receipts 
in one volume are worth to any family much more than the 
subscription price. 

The following Cash Prizes are offered by the Publishers 
| for the fourteen largest lists of subscribers sent in by the Ist 
of January, 1855: 

$100 will be given for the largest list; $75 forthe second ; 
$65 for the third; $55 for the fourth; $50 for the fifth; $45 
for the sixth; $40 for the seventh; $35 for the enghth; $30 
for the ninth ; $25 for the tenth; $20 for the eleventh; $15 
for the twelfth; $10 for the thirteenth and $5 for the four- 
teenth. 

The cash will be paid to the order of the successful com- 
petitor immediately after the first of January, 1855. 

Terms.—One copy, one year, $2; one copy, six months, 
| $1; five copies, six months, $4; ten copies, six months, $8; 
ten copies, twelve months, $15; fifteen copies, tweive 
months, $22; twenty copies, twelve months, $28, in advance. 

No number of subscriptions above twenty can be taken at 
less than $1.40 each, Names can be sent in at different 
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iimes, and from different Post Offices. Southern and West- 
ern money taken for subscriptions. 

Letters should be directed. postpaid, to 

Munn & Cu, 128 Fulton St., N. Y. 

> Messrs Munn & Co. are extensively engaged in pro- 
curing patents for new inventions, and will advise inventors, 
without charge, in regard to the novelty of their improve- 
ments, 


MEMOIRS OF JOSEPH JOHN GURNEY. 
[Continurd from page 55.] 


On the 2d of the 8th month, 1809, Joseph 
John Gurney completed his 21st year. A few 
days afterwards he writes : 


Lam just come of age. I feel it a striking 
period, and am thankful to the Almighty giver 
of all good things, that he has vouchsafed to 
bring me into it, through a path of peace and 
prosperity. 

Most merciful Father, succor thou the weak- 
hearted. Help me, for I know that I ama sinner, 
and that of myself I cannot stand. TI thank thee 
for all the spiritual blessings wherein thou hast 
mercifully vouchsafed to lead me unto this age, 
and I pray thee that they may daily increase, so 
that I may be truly born again of thy Spirit, 
that I may become, in all things, devoted unto 
thee, as a little child, in simplicity and submis- 
sion of soul ; that no impurity may lead me away 
from thy paths, which only are the paths of 
pleasantness and peace; but that I, and all of 
us, in union of spirit, may receive the one faith, 
and hold it fast, and so walk in activity and 
watchfulness, that we may be ready, at thy call, 
to consign ourselves into thy hands, that we may 
live the life and die the death of the righteous ; 
even in Christ Jesus the Lord. 

In the autumn of this year he was deprived of 
his beloved father. The whole family assembled 
at Earlham on the occasion of his funeral, which 
was rendered additionally touching by the few 
words of solemn thanksgiving, which his daugh- 
ter, Elizabeth. Fry, was strengthened to utter 
at the side of his grave; being her first public 
offering in the ministry. To this Joseph John 
Gurney alludes in a memorandum penned a few 
days after the funeral. 

“« Marvellous are thy works, O God, most mer- 
ciful, thou King of Saints! Accept thou the 
thanksgiving of our hearts.” May 1 be enabled 
heartily to join in this prayer, which was pro- 
nounced by dear Elizabeth, at my father’s grave ! 
Is it not indeed marvellous?» He who was my 
greatest pleasure, and greatest stimulus in life, 
the constant object of every day, whom I fondly 
hoped to have retained with us yet many years, 
is zone for ever. 

While he was on his death-bed I was seized 
with the scarlet fever, which, though not severe, 
has thrown my feelings into a distressing maze, 
from which they are only now beginning to 
recover. Yet shall I ever look back with joy, 
to Wednesday, the 25th, the day before I was 
ill, and during which I attended him constantly. 
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It was a day of joy. His mind, which has passed 
through the deepest contrition, on that day rested 
in the assurance of hope, rested on the mercy of 
God through Jesus Christ. 

How unspeakably great has been thy mercy O 
God, in thus preparing his soul for the last stroke 
of thy providence. May we also be mercifully 
led to an end as blessed, through lives of purity, 
charity and peace ! 

His objects in life are thus reviewed in his 
Journal : 

November 19th, 1809. Launching afresh into 
life as | now am, under totally new circumstances, 
and in a situation wherein I shall always be 
obliged to act for myself, I feel the various ob- 
jects of my life crowding upon me so thickly, as 
to render it absolutely necessary to make a pro- 
per and strict arrangement of time. 

My objects are these: Ist. Prayer, reflection, 
and waiting upon God. 2dly. My studies. 3dly. 
The bank. 4thly. The business devolving on us 
by my father’s decease. 5thly. The poor. 6thly. 
Bodily exercises. 7thly. Recreation and social 
pleasures. 

Let the regular time allotted for the first head 
| be when I first rise in the morning, and last be- 
) fore 1 lie down to sleep. Also the time of pub- 

lie worship, which I desire more and more to 
prize and turn to account. Let me also through- 
| out the day, wherever I am, and whatever I am 
doing, be mindful of the Lord, and from time to 
time, silently turn my soul to him in prayer, 
doing all in the name of the Lord Jesus. . . . 
January 7th, 1810. . . . In reviewing my- 
self during the iast quarter, I humbly trust that 
jthe deeply affecting scenes it has presented, and 
carried away forever, have left somewhat of a 
right impression upon my soul—have in some 
measure brought me nearer to the fountain of 
light and life. Yet many have been the imper- 
fections in my conduct during that period. It 
is not only in particular actions, but in the spirit 
of every action, great or small, that 1 want and 
desire an improvement. To wear in all things 
the spirit of Christ Jesus; and to do all in his 
name. In this general spiritual manner of act- 
ing, which is something | know but cannot des- 
eribe, I desire to make dear Elizabeth my ex- 
ample... ° 
As he became increasingly drawn towards the 
| principles of the Society of Friends, many of his 





allusions to his feelings on this subject are pe- 
culiarly interesting and instructive. ‘“ My course 
in religion,” he writes, in his Journal, “is a 
matter of great weight tome. It is my indis- 
pensable duty to stir myself up to greater dili- 
gence, to more earnest investigation. Above 
all,’’ he emphatically adds, “ may I never fail to 
watch and pray. For I believe he will guide us, 
if we look to him as the Shepherd of the flock.” 

The example of his sister Elizabeth Fry, as 
well as of his sister Priscilla, who, like her, be- 
came a decided Friend and a minister of the 
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ospel, strengthened his growing convictions. 
Bat the influence of the other members of the 
family who resided at Earlham, as well as of 
many other estimable persons with whom he was 
intimately associated, tended in an opposite di- 
rection. This peculiarity of his position should 
not be overlooked by those who would trace the 
gradual course of his mind. The change was to 
him emphatically a work of conviction and of 
faith. 

July 1st,1810. During the last week I have 
derived some spiritual advantage, by God’s grace, 
from the preaching and influence of Friends, 
particularly Priscilla Hannah Gurney and Ann 
Crowley. I attendel the Quarterly Meeting 
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and Hooker, and to renew a diligent search into 
the Scriptures. But in this research, 1 know 
| how important it is not to lean to my own powers 
of understanding, nor to suffer in my own mind 
|any thing like sophism, but to be willing to be 
moulded, even as the Lord would mould me. . 
I pray that I may be quite independent of all 
| the world, doing simply that which is RIGHT. 

May \9th. Lam this day going to London, 
chiefly for the purpose of attending the Yearly 
| Meeting of Friends: also with much business on 
my hands. 

It is my earnest desire, that I may keep my- 
self alive, whilst I am there, to a humble, reli- 
| gious and diligent state; that 1 may remember 





throughout, with much satisfaction and peace of | that I am only an inquirer, and that I may con- 
mind ; and [ trust 1 am more and more desirous | duct my inquiry under the wing and protection 
of subjecting my will to that of my heavenly | of Almighty God. Above all, I desire that no- 
Father. At the same time I am not yet a be-| thing human may influence my judgment, that 
liever in the peculiar pretensions of Friends ;|my eyes may be open to the truth, my heart 
vor has anything which I have witnessed this | sensible of the life of the gospel, and my whole 
week, tended to make meso. Yet if it be the} soul brought under subjection to the Author of 
will of God, to bring me more nearly to them, I | all good; and may he be pleased graciously to 
earnestly pray that no countervailing dispositions | regard the extreme weakness of his servant, to 
of my own may stand in his way. This day I | lighten his eyes, confirm his steps, and finally 


am going to London. Most merciful Father! 
grant me thy protection during this journey ; 
that [ may, in no one thing, disobey thy heavenly 
will; but that I may cautiously and diligently 
keep in the path, wherein thou wouldst that I 
should walk. 

September 2d. . . . I have been a good deal 
under the influence of Friends; and am more 
aware of their opinions, and better understand 
their system than before. I have also great 
doubts about the sacraments; and am at this 
moment perfectly uncertain, whether it will or 
will not, be required of me to become more of a 
Friend. It would indeed be difficult to the out- 
ward man. It is [the] path of [the} cross. I 
humbly desire that the Lord may be willing to 
help me through all external and spiritual con- 
flicts, with which it may please him to visit me, 
that I may become victorious over myself, in 
whatever way it may be required of me, through 
the Spirit and grace of Christ. 

January 6th, 1811. . . . I believe I may say 
that my desire to live under subjection to the 
only safe Guide is increased. May He be pleased 
to render this desire effectual. 1 have had some 
powerful doubts on my mind, whether or not it 
was my duty to adopt the phraseology of Friends ; 
whether in not doing it, | was not paying some- 
thing like a false tribute to other people. I de- 
sire that I may not drive away these, or any 
other scruples, and yet that I may be favored 
with a clear discernment of what is really my 
duty. At present, as such a step would involve 
large consequences, and as the thing itself is not 


| accept him, for the sake of his ever blessed Re- 
| deemer ! 

July 14th... In May I went to the Yearly 

| Meeting of Friends. It was an interesting time, 
and I think wholesome to me in many ways. In 
the first place it afforded me a fresh stimulus, 
|on general grounds, to seek the Lord with all 
my heart; and secondly, it introduced me toa 
more particular acquaintance with the Society. 
I thought, some time since, I was advancing to 
a greater agreement with this most excellent re- 
ligious body ; but I now feel a little thrown back ; 
but this is at a time of general weakness. 

I can, in theory, agree with them in much of 
their doctrine of spiritual guidance; but I fear 
greatly that my practice is contrary to the pre- 
cepts they build upon it. If it be true, that 
there is this living power which will direct us, 
under all circumstances, in the sure path which 
leadeth to life, O what a happiness to know it ; 
and what a misery to be without it! O that the 
Lord would be pleased to give me this holy gift 
in larger measure, and to bestow upon me a 
heart to follow and obey him. 

I also think that Frieuds have reason on their 
side with respect to the ministry ; because I can 
hardly conceive any other authority for the minis- 
try, than the direct gift of the Spirit. . . Their 


think, upon very high ground ; and their eccle- 
siastical discipline is very admirable. I also 
think there is some reason in their minor testi- 
monies, about plainness of speech and dress. In- 
deed, I have felt so much about the former, that 


roe about oaths and war put them, [ 
| 


now very forcibly on my mind, I believe I may|I have adopted their modes in some degree. 
rest till I have more closely investigated the dif-| How far the reason of the thing will bear me out 
ferences which exist between Friends and others. | I know not ; but my having made such a change, 
For this purpose I wish, (D. V.) to read Barclay! should induce a state of watchfulness and prayer, 
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in g far greater degree than is at present my por- 
tion. If it be the Lord’s pleasure that I should 
adopt these things, may | be enabled to do so 
with all Christian boldness. Let me not be afraid 
of approaching my Saviour in solemn waiting to 
know his will. With respect to the sacraments, 
I own they are matters of great doubt; may I 
use all my efforts to discover the divine will res- 
pecting them ! 

O blessed Lord and Saviour, who willest not 
the death of a sinner, but rather that he should 
turn from his wickedness and live, redeem me 
by thy holy power and Spirit from the lusts 
cares and affections of this life; and be thou 
pleased, O Lord, to centre my soul on thee, the 
eternal rock of salvation ; that I may, with fuller 
purpose of heart, dedicate myself to thy service, 
which is perfect freedom. 

Whilst Joseph John Gurney’s religious convic- 
tions were thus gradually drawing him into a 
narrower path in connexion with the Society of 
Friends, his heart was becoming increasingly en- 
larged in Christian concern for the welfare of 
others. He had already warmly interested him- 
self in the formation of a Lancasterian School in 
Norwich, an institution which long continued to 
have his effective support. The establishment 
of an auxiliary Bible Society in that city, was an 
object into which he now entered with youthful 
ardor. The General Meeting for its formation 
was held on the 11th of the 9th mo., 1811. 

John Talwin Shewell, in a letter to a friend, 


dated Ipswich, 9th mo. 13th, 1811, says : 
The opening of the Auxiliary Bible Society at 
Norwich has been delightful and most satisfac- 
factory in every respect, and we have returned 


much encouraged to do likewise... . . The union 
of all denominations of Christians, in this great 
and glorious work, was very interesting ; and has 
left an impression upon the minds of most pre- 
sent, not likely to be soon effaced. At five we 
adjourned to Earlham Hall to dinner, where we 
sat down to a bountiful entertainment, thirty- 
three or thirty-four in number, a mixture of dif- 
ferent sects and persuasions, eminent for their 
parts, their piety and their virtue. Words can- 
not adequately express the delightful feeling that 


reigned; so pure in its nature and object, it | 


seemed somewhat like a foretaste of that blessed 
communion which the just of all generations 
shall finally partake of. Soon after the cloth was 
removed, our dear friend, Elizabeth Fry, knelt 
down in supplication, in a most sweet and im- 
pressive manver imploring the divine blessing 
upon the present company, upon the peculiar 
labors of the day, and for the general eanenes 
of truth upon the earth. On her rising, the See- 
retary, Joseph Hughes, observed in a solemn 
manner—“ Now, of a trath, I perceive that God 
is no respecter of persons, but that in every age 
and nation, those who fear him and work right- 
ousness, are accepted of him ’’—and the conver- 
sation becoming more general, flowed on in so 


| imparted to them a peculiar interest. 


| 
| 





|same time. 
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pleasing and edifying a strain, as surely “had 
less of earth in it than heaven.” 

After tea, most of the company still remaining, 
we again assembled, and that chapter of Isaiah 
being read which begins, “Arise! shine, for thy 
light is come, and the glory of the Lord is risen 
upon thee,” the Foreign Secretary, C. F. Stein- 
kopff, in his usual affectionate and simple manner, 
knelt down in extempore supplication, and we 
ull retired to rest. We left this interesting and 
peculiar group with feelings of regret, mingled 
with a belief, that he who is guiding them in 


, | different ways, no doubt for purposes of his own 


glory, will conduct them to peace and happiness, 
as his wisdom sees best, for although they do 
not ‘walk by the same rule,” they “ mind the 
same thing,” and appear all equally earnest to 
follow their Guide and Pattern in all simplicity 
and lowliness of mind. 

The simplicity and deep Christian importance 
of the objects of the Bible Society attached 
Joseph John Gurney warmly to it, and hence- 
forward it ranked amongst the objects nearest to 
his heart. The anniversaries at Norwich became 
connected with Earlham by associations which 
The large 
dining room at the Hall, which had been built 


| by a former occupier for electioneering purposes, 


was now, to use Joseph John Gurney’s words, 
“‘ devoted to the friends of Christ and his pre- 
cious cause.” Here, for a full quarter of a cen- 
tury, a large company of Christians of various 
denominations, the party sometimes amounting 
to eighty persons, were accustomed to meet on 
the day of the anniversary, many of them re- 


| maining as guests in the house for several days, 


to attend other meetings usually held about the 
His beloved daughter, in a short 
sketch written during the brief interval between 
his decease and her own, thus vividly recalls her 
impressions of these anniversaries : 

“From the time that my dearest father put 
me as a little child on the table at dessert to 
look at a party of 90, (the largest we ever had,) 
until they were discontinued, I looked forward 
to them as a great treat. Rut they were, for 
better reasons, occasions of extreme interest, and 
I have no doubt were the means of great good i in 
uniting many in Christian fellowship, who would 


| otherwise have known each other only by name. 


Though my father steadily maintained his own 
views as a Friend, he was always ready to give 
a warm welcome to the individuals who came 
down to attend the meetings of the Missionary 
and Jewish Societies, which were held in the 
same week with that of the Bible Society. He 
treated the missionaries and agents with the 
greatest kindness, and helped them in those parts 
of their objects in which he could do so consist- 
ently with his principles, especially in the dis- 
tribution of the Hebrew Scriptures to the Jews, 
and in the schools of the missionaries. He cer- 
tainly had a remarkable power of showing love 
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and friendship towards his fellow Christians, 
while he always openly acknowledged and main- 
tained his own opinions on particular points. A 
more complete illustration of this part of his 
character there could not be, than in his mode 
of conducting the very large parties at Earlham, 
of which I am speaking. There were always 
three dinner parties on the 3d, 4th and 5th days 
of the week of the meetings. His brothers-in- 
law (my uncle Buxton and my uncle Cunning- 
ham) were generally his helpers on such occa- 


sions, and invited whom they pleased; and cer- | with many conflicting feelings. 
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as toa common centre. Rarer still was that pe- 
culiar combination of learning, talent and refine- 
ment, dignified by the graces of the humble 
Christian, and exercised under the powerful in- 
fluence of Christian love, which was required in 
the host who could give the tone to so varied an 
assemblage, waking the occasion of their meet- 
ing at once delightful and instructive. 

His convictions in favor of the principles of 
Friends were now gradually deepening, though 
it was his lot for some time longer to struggle 
It is instructive 


tainly the dining room filled on those days was | to mark how strongly he continued to feel the 


no common sight. There were persons of all 
denominations ; among the rest, many of the 


| 


discovery of the truth to be chiefly, or indeed 
only important, as it affected his practice ; how 


Norwich Friends, most of them indeed, on one | the earnest disciplining of his heart in righteous- 


of the three days. It was so different from a 
party called together for mere amusement; so 


| 


ness appears, through all, as his primary object. 
November 10th. . . . When I wrote my last 


fine a feeling pervaded the whole, while he, as | review, I had been under strong impressions from 


master, was wonderfully enabled to keep up the 
tone of conversation, so that I should think it 
never sank toa mere chit-chat level. My im- 
pression is that while he greatly felt the responsi- 
bility of these occasions, he most truly enjoyed 
them, having often around him those whose con- 
versation was a feast to him, such as Wilberforce, 
Simeon, Legh Richmond, Joha Cunningham, 
and many others. I never saw my dearest father 
look more beautiful, than he did at the bottom 
of those long tables As soon as the cloth was re- 
moved, he would extract from his guests their 
varied stores of information in the most happy 
manner. Thus the time was turned to account, 
and I have no doubt these days were often very 
profitable to many, as it was his most earnest de- 
sire they should be. He was careful to be at- 
tentive to guests of every degree, and was par- 
ticularly kind to those whom, from their position 
in life or otherwise, he thought liable to be over- 
looked.” 

His watchful endeavors to maintain, with 
steady consistency, his own religious principles 
was not the least striking feature of these anni- 
versary meetings. To this they doubtless owed 
no small measure of their peculiar interest, and 
many who have been privileged to meet there 
can recur with genuine satisfaction to the sweet 
and tranquillizing influence that has appeared to 
preside over the large and varied party, when the 


liveliness of conversation has been succeeded by | 
the calm of an impressive silence ; and they have 


been permitted to feel, amidst all outward sepa- 
rations, something of that communion which 
subsists between the members of the “ one fold,”’ 
under the ‘one Shepherd.” “Very sweet and 
solemn,” he writes in his Autobiography, “ have 
the family readings and other religious opportu- 
nities been found at these times. It has been a 
rallying point, a point of union to many, in this 
world of uncertainty and dispute.” Rare indeed 


were the circumstances in which so many indi- 


viduals, separated by so many differences of cha- 


Friends ; these impressions were increased by all 
that passed about the time of my uncle’s funeral. 
Henry Hull, Ann Burgess and Elizabeth Robson 
were in Norwich. ‘The first a most excellent 
simple-hearted American, was, I think, very 
deep in his religious experience; wonderfully 
devoted to his master’s service, and embracing a 
large and orthodox view of religion ; but, for my 
own part, I was chiefly impressed by the minis- 
try of Ann Burgess, which, on one Tuesday 
morning, in particular, was delightfully encou- 
raging to me, when I was ina state of doubg 
about my religious course. I was now plainer 
in my dress and using Friends’ language in part. 
[To becentinued } 


INTERMENTS IN CITIES. 

The following circular shows that the subject 
of interments in large and populous cities is 
claiming the attention of the British govern- 
ment; and that our English brethren have in 
consequence thought proper to look toward such 
provision for disposing of their dead as cireum- 
stances may require. 


It has always been an ob- 
ject with our religious Society, to have the re- 
positories of our departed friends under our own 
control,as a necessary means of securing the 
the simplicity and solemnity, in the interment 
of our dead, which the nature of the case de 
| mands. 





Whatever diversity of opinion may prevail re- 
| specting the effect of cemeteries, in populous ci- 
| ties, on the health of the inhabitants, there can 
| be little doubt that a growing aversion .to such 
| locations as the last retreat of the human race, 
| is sufficiently obvious ; and the citizens of Phila- 
delphia may reasonably anticipate a closing of 
| these repositories, within the populous districts 


racter and position, could be thus drawn together ' of the city, before many years more shall have 
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passed. As the price of land within and adjacent to 
the limits of the city may be expected to advance 
with the progress of population, a prudent fore- 
sight would suggest tothe various denomina- 
tions, and particularly to the Society of Friends, 
the expediency of securing suitable locations for 
the interment of their dead, before the cost be- 
comes too great to be incurred. 


Ata Meeting for Sufferings, held in London 
the 4th of 8th Month, 1854. 

The Bills which haye from time to time been 
introduced into Parliament, in reference to in- 
terments in populous places, have engaged the 
attention of-this meeting and its Committees ; 
and efforts have been, on several occasions, as- 
siduously made on its behalf to obtain modifica- 
tions of the proposed enactments. 

The Legislature having now, by successive 
enactments relative to burials, both in the metrop- 
olis and throughout the rest of England,* au- 
thorised the Queen in Council, in cases in which 
it may be judged desirable with reference to the | 
public health, to direct the closing of the exist- | 
ing burial-grounds, and regulate the formation | 
of new ones ; and these Acts having already been 
put in force on several occasions, this meeting | 
thinks it desirable that the attention of Friends 
generally should be turned to some of the prac- | 
tical bearings on the subject. 

An Order in Council is requisite both for this 
authoritative closing of existing burial.grounds, 
and for restraining the opening of new grounds 
in a town or district, and in such Orders a fu- 
ture day is named from which the order is to 
take effect. It is, moreover, expressly provided 
that the burial-grounds “of the people called 
Quakers, used solely fur the burial uf the bodies 
of such people,” shall not be included in any 
such general Order, unless expressly mentioned 
therein. 

As, however, the interval is short between the 
issuing of the Order and the time mentioned for 
its taking effect, and as it may occur that on the 
issuing of such Order our members may be in- 
vited to join with their neighbors in taking 
prompt measures for supplying the deficiency of 
accommodation occasioned by the closing of ex- 
isting grounds, it seems desirable that Friends 
should have previously well considered the cir- 
cumstances in which they may be placed, and 
be prepared for the course which it may be most 
advisable to pursue. 

It is not unlikely that the members of other 
religious bodies will, in many, if not in most in- 
stances, avail themselves of the public cemete- 
teries already formed, or hereafter to be formed, 
and which will probably become much more gen- 
eral throughout the country. 

Such a cuurse will, however, it is apprehended, 


#15 & 16 Victoria, cap. 86, and 16 & 17 Victoria, 
cap. 134. 


| has operated to dissipate the mind. 
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be perceived by Friends to be open to ob‘ections 
and difficulties as a substitute for their +eparate 
burial-grounds. 


The providing of separate burial places, where 
interments might be conducted with due solemn- 
ity, and at the same time with perfect simplicity, 
formed a very important feature of the religious 
arrangements of our forefathers. The super- 
stitious distinction between what is termed con- 
secrated ground and unconsecrated gound, and 
the use of .various ceremonial and formal obser- 
vances in public parochial burials, were promi- 
nent causes of the provision of separate places of 
interment. But in addition to the avoidance of 
these serious objections, positive advantages have, 
we believe, in many ways, flowed from the dis- 
tinct character of burials among Friends in their 
own grounds. 

The use of distinct burial-grounds for our 
members and those in profession with us is calcu- 
lated to preserve simplicity in the mode of con- 
ducting interments, and it hasan important bear- 
ing on the upholding of our testimony against 


| worldly conformity in various respects. 


These occasions have often proved times of 


| great solemnity, in which trae spiritual worship 


has been performed, and Gospel ministry has been 
’ J 


| freely exercised, and in which neither restriction 


of time nor the distraction of surrounding objects 
And we 
believe that we should not be overstating the 
case, if we were to add that the poss»ssion of 
separate places of interment has proved in prac- 
tice more consonant to the best feelings of the 
connexions and descendants of the deceased, as 
well as more satisfactory to the members of our 
Society at large, than any other arrangement 
could have done. 

We are aware that the difficulty as to the dis- 
tinction between what is called consecrated and 
unconsecrated ground is obviated in a large num- 
ber of the public cemeteries, and it may be 
thought by some that part of the other difficulties 
above alluded to may be guarded against by pur- 
chasing and using a distinct portion of a general 
cemetery. We fear, however, that with such 
a course of procedure many of the latter difficul- 
ties would practically be found to exist in full 
force, and that other disadvantages not immediate- 
ly foreseen may also result from it. We would, 
therefure, strongly encourage our Friends, in 
their several Meetings wherever it can be accou- 
plished, still to provide distinct burial-grounds 
for their own use ; and where this cannot be im- 
mediately done, we would advise them seriously 
to consider whether they cannot submit to some 
inconvenience in resorting to more distant burial- 
grounds not likely to be closed. 

It should be borne in mind with what zeal and 
liberality our early Friends made provision fur this 
object ; and we believe that an adherence in this 
respect to the practice almost invariably pursued 
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by them, and by those who have succeeded them 
down to the present time, will be found most 
likely to conduce to the continuance of simplicity 
in our mode of conducting interments, and to the 
avoidance of the accompaniments too commonly 
attached thereto by the vain customs of the world, 
as well as to guard against any infringement of 
our Christian testimonies on the subjects of wor- 
ship and ministry, on such occasions. e 
James BowDen, 
Recording Clerk. 


SOME FACTS IN REGARD TO IRISH EMIGRATION. 


The N. Y. Journal of Commerce says Ameri- 
ca has contributed most successfully to the re- 
covery of Ireland from that, at one time, hope- 
less state of depression, disorganization and de- 
gradation, which made her once the curse and 
the shame of England. 

“ During the last seven years, this country has 
been receiving the poor Irish at the rate of about 
220,000 a year. About a million and a half of 
her pauper population has, during that short pe- 
riod, found a home in our happier land—of that 
very population which could scarcely find subsist- 
ence of any kind in their own country, and | 
which was felt as an incubus, and did indeed | 
constitute a canker upon the United Kingdom. | 
We gave them liberty, protection, and a comfort- | 
able livelihood—blessings to which they had, in | 
a great measure, been strangers all their lives 
before. We afforded them the opportunity not 
only of helping themselves, but of assisting also | 
their poor relations and friends whom they had | 
left behind. The amount of money sent back 
from this country to Ireland by her poor emi- 
grants, for the assistance of their connections | 
there, is one of the most striking phenomena | 
which her strange case presents. It is ascer- | 
tained, through the medium of Anglo-American | 





banking houses, that from the year 1848 to 1853, 
the amount has gone,on gradually increasing 
from about two millions and a half to upwards 
of seven millions a year! A return now before 
us makes a total of £4,351,000 sterling for that 
period—the amount of the last year alone of the 
return being £1,404,000 sterling, or upwards of 
seven millions of dollars. Thus, in five years, 
have these poor people been able to save out of 
their earnings,and send back to the Old Coun- 
try, about twentv-one millions and three quarters 
of dollars. A calculation has been made that, | 
supposing these sums to have been sent over by 
the emigrants of six months’ or twelve months’ 
previous dates, it amounts to about twenty dol- 
lars transmitted by each emigrant—a sum quite 
sufficient, with that which is known to be trans- 
mitted by private hands, to defray the whole 
cost of emigration—so that America not Ireland, 
practically pays the expenses of Irish emigra- 
tion to the United States. Thus, in a two-fold, 
degree are we aiding in the recovery of Ireland 





' 


from the sad condition into which she had sunk.”’ 
—Independent Herald. 


A FRIGHTFUL SCOURGE. 


Mr. Gladstone in a public address recently, in 
Liverpool, made the following digression upon 
the Eastern Question and the horrors of war: 

** When we speak of a general war, we do not 
speak of a real progress on the road to freedom— 
a real progress in the advancement of human in- 
telligence. These may sometimes be the inten- 
tions—rarely, I fear, are they the results of war. 
When we speak of a general war, we mean the 
face of nature stained with human gore—we 
mean the bread taken out of the mouth of mil- 
lions—we mean taxation indefinitely increased, 
and trade and industry wofully diminished—we 
mean heavy burdens entailed upon our latest pos- 
terity,—we mean that demoralization is let loose, 
families are broken up, and lust stalks unbridled 
in every country which is visited by the calamity 
of war. If that be a true description of war, 
is it not also true that it is the absolute duty of 
the government to exercise for themselves that 
self command which they recommend to others, 
and that they should labor to the uttermost for 
the adoption of every honest and honorable ex- 
pedient which may be the means of avertingthe 
frightful scourge.” —Late Paper. 


CONTENT. 
Fierce passions discompose the mind 
As tempests vex the sea; 
But calm content and peace we find 
When, Lord, we turn to thee. 


In vain by reason and by rule, 
We try to bend the will ; 

For none, but in the Saviour’s school, 
Can gain the heavenly skill. 


Since at his feet my soul has sat, 
His gracious words to hear ; 
Contented with my present state, 

I cast on him my care. 


** Art thou a sinner, soul ?”’ he said, 
** Then how can’st thou complain ; 
How light thy troubles here, if weighed 
With everlasting pain! 


s¢If thou of murmuring would’st be cured, 
Compare thy grief with mine, 

Think what my love for thee endured, 
And thou will not repine. 


‘¢ Tis to appoint thy daily lot, 
And I do all things well ; 

Thou soon shalt leave this wretched spot, 
And rise with me to dwell. 


«In life my grace shall strength supply, 
Proportioned to thy day ; 
At death thou still shalt find me nigh, 
To wipe the tears away.” 
Thus I, who once my wretched days, 
In vain repining spent ; 
Taught in my Saviour’s school of grace, 
Have learned to be content. 
NEwrToN. 
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SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


"Foreicn Intetiicence.—By the British Mail 
Steamship Canada, which arrived at New York 
on the 6th inst., Liverpool dates to the 23d ult. 
have been received. 


Telegraphic accounts from Bucharest and Vi- 
enna announce that the allied forces landed at 
Eupatoria, on the 14th ult., without meeting any 
resistance, and had commenced their march to- 
wards Sebastopol. Every means have been used 
by Prince Menschikoff to render Sebastopol im- 
pregnable. The heights in the rear of the city are 
encircled by redoubts and trenches, are armed 
with 18 batteries and defended by 18,000 men. 
The garrison of Sebastopol had been only 10,000 
strong, but it was reported that reinforcements had 
since been thrown in from Odessa, while the fleet 
in the harbor was manned by 15,000 sailors. Be- 
tween Sebastopol and Baiaklava are five strong 
forts sufficiently garrisoned, and the road from 
Balaklava to Yalta is rendered impassable and 
partly mined. 

The evacuation of Wallachia and Moldavia by 
the Russians is complete, the rear-guard having 
crossed the Pruth. 

In Asia the Russians had been surprised by 
Schamyl, and forced to retreat into the mountains 
after a feeble resistance, leaving a large quantity 
of booty and some officers of high rank in the 
hands of Schamyl, who had advanced to the Kour 
with a force of 18,000 men, and the Russians have 
been obliged to relinquish the prospect of conquest 
in Turkish Armenia. 

Accounts from Constantinople have been re- 
ceived in England, to the effect that the Czar had 
consented to accept the four propositions of the 
Western Powers, and that an armistice would be 
the consequence, but the news wauted confirma- 
tion. 


A private letter from Athens states that the 
Greek Government has despatched an agent to 
Constantinople with letters to the Allied Powers, 
wherein that Government acknowledges its many 
ofiences against the Sultan, appeals to his gene- 
rosity, and proposes to grant a treaty of commerce 
to the Porte, as an indemnity for the late insur- 
section. 


The Journal de Constantinople contains a notice, 
inserted by the Perssian Ambassador, contradic- 
ting the report of a rupture between Persia and 
the Porte. 


Sparn.—All the electoral committees of Madrid 
Lave adopted the programme of the liberal union. 
The government has ordered the dissolution of the 
Juntas of Corunna, Creuse, and Lugo, for having 
organized a central junta in Galicia. Madrid con- 
tinues perfectly quiet. Cholera is in the city, but 
does not spread rapidly. 


Sarpinia.—-The questions at issue between the 
Prince of Monaco and the Sardinian Government, 
have been mutually submitted to the arbitration of 
M. Drouyn de ‘Lhuys. The Priuce wishes to re- 
tain possession of the town and port of Monaco, 
and he proposes to cede to Sardinia the cities of 
Menton and Rochebrune for a sum of 4,000,000 
franes, or 200,000 francs annually. He requires 
also, that the Sardinian garrison of Monaco shall 
be replaced by French troops. The Sardinian 
minister in Paris is not satisfied with these propo- 
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sitions. M. Drouyn de ’Lhuys has not yet made 
known his decision. 

Enecanp.—The cholera is raging with great 
violence in London, the deaths from this cause 
alone, during the week ending 9th mo. 9th, having 
been 2050, and from all causes 3413, being 2165 
more than the aggregate of the corresponding 
week of last year. In addition to the cholera, an 
epidemic prevails, supposed by some to be simi- 
larto the Black Death which desolated Europe in 
the 14th century, but no reliable account of its 
progress can be obtained, the London press being 
silent on the subject, in accordance, it is said 
with official request. 


West Inpres—The new Captain-General, 
Concha, has gone vigorously to work, in execution 
of the duties of his office. He has relaxed the 
censorship of the press, removed from office a 
large number of the former incumbents, and ap- 
pointed others more trustworthy in their stead, and 
has ordered the walls that surround Havanna to 
be extended four miles on every side, where new 
defenses will be erected. He has, also, published 
a circular, in which he says that the slave-trade 
must and shall be abolished. 

Gholera, at last accounts, was abating in all the 
islands where it had prevailed. Grenada and St. 
Lucia had suffered severely, the number of deaths 
from this disease in’ the former, numbering 3735 
in a population of 32,691; and in the latter 1100, 
or nearly one-twentieth of the entire population. 

Mexico.—Late accounts from Mexico state that 
the insurgents had divided into guerrilla parties, 
and had succeeded in capturing the city of Linaks 
and several smaller towns. Other advices state 
that the forces of the insurgents were totally dis- 
persed, and that the revolution was at an end. 

Texas.—The coast of Texas has suffered greatly 
from a most violent gale, which commenced on 
the 18th, and continued until the 2Ist ult. Mata- 
gorda was almost completely destroyed, nearly 
every house being prostrated or unrooted. Much 
injury was done, also, to the vessels in port and 
along the coast, and a number of persons were 
drowned, 


Canirornia.—The steamship Northern Light 
from San Juan, arrived at New York on the 8th 
inst., bringing dates from San Francisco to the 16th 
ult. The town of San Juan is being rebuilt by the 
inhabitants. 

The general election in California took place on 
the 16th ult. Denver and Herbert, anti-Broderick, 
were elected to Congress. The news from the 
mines continue favorable. The Chinese were ar- 
riving at the rate of from five hundred to a thou- 
sand per week. The overland emigrants were 
also arriving, but in smaller numbers than in pre- 
vious years. 


Domestic.—The yellow fever appears to be sub- 
siding in New Orleans, and the other southern 
cities. Daring the week ending on the 2d inst., 
the deaths from this cause in New Orleans were 
269, and only 45 deaths by this disease occurred 
at Savannah, during the past week. 

As late as the night of 9th inst., no tidings of 
the Arctic had been received. This vessel is 
now reported to be lost. The E. K. Collins’ 
steamer, on her way from Saulte St. Marie to 
Cleveland, on the night of 8th inst., took fire and 
burned so rapidly that twenty-three persons were 
either burnt to death or drowned. 
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